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POSTWAR PUPIL EXPERIENCE 


IN AXIS COUNTRIES 


THE “Messianic complex” that would blithely 
transport across the oceans a set of American 
ideas, and endeavor, as victor, to impose them 
upon the vanquished will be rejected by persons 
who know what education is. Of course! The 
project is fatuous. But, would it be less fatu- 
ous to suppose that we can escape responsibility 
for what goes on in the minds of youth in the 
Axis countries, or that we can discharge this 
duty by achieving military victory? What one 
learns from losing battles is how battles are lost. 
The most that we can hope for is that the ex- 
perience of defeat will hasten a split and a con- 
test in the national culture. The old poison will 
be there still; the young will be in danger of in- 
oculation by it; unless they are protected from 
it, another world war will be then and there in 
the making. Indeed, only by an illusory ab- 
straction can the reconstruction of education be 
separated in thought from “winning the war.” 
In each of the main Axis powers war-making is 
all one with the system of education. The core 
of each of these systems is the intentional for- 
mation of racial and national attitudes that not 
only eventuate in war but also welcome and 
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prize this outcome. Each of them espouses a 
leadership principle that causes the entire na- 
tional culture to be permeated by a kind of 
obedience that is characteristic of battles. In 
short, the war is rooted in edueation; it is a 
contest between educations. We can neither 
soften this truth nor evade the consequences of 
it. It so stares us in the face that when we are 
victors at arms we certainly shall do something 
about edueation in the defeated countries. It 
should be done with foresight and deliberation. 
But 


what is of immediate importance is not to de- 


The deliberation cannot begin too soon. 


cide precisely what we shall do, but rather to 
consider how we can learn what will need to be 
done. From what point of view should we set 
The correct answer to this question ean 
We must place in the front of 


out? 
be given now. 
our minds the prospective experience of the 
pupils. We must imaginatively live within their 
consciousness. If we do so, we shall realize that 
the youth will share their elders’ disappoint- 
ment, humiliation, resentfulness, impoverish- 
ment, and confusion; that the period of control 
by the victors will be dreaded; and that strong 
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motives for mental resistance, evasion, and self- 
concealment will be present. Even if the col- 
lapse of the Axis war machine should be fol- 
lowed or preceded by strong reactions against 
their leaders, the populations will be in a state 
of profound mental depression. Consequently 
we need to ask ourselves how unhappy youth 
can find happiness in what seems to them to 
be the cause of their woe. The educational ob- 
jective is intelligent liking for, and practice of, 
ways of democracy that now are unknown or 
misunderstood, distrusted, and despised. The 
problem of method roots in the question, How 
are likings and dislikings formed and trans- 
formed? 

Some of the main outlines of the task can be 
sketched. The satisfactions that the youth of 
these countries have been experiencing from not 
having to weigh issues and make decisions must 
be displaced by the keener satisfactions of ex- 
ercising initiative and carrying through plans 
of their own. The comfortableness of herd-like 
social attachments must give way to the active, 


breezy thrills of democratic give and take. The 
satisfaction of having a share in the mere 


power of the nation must be replaced by satis- 
factions that grow out of the quality of great 
purposes—in the end, purposes that 


The satisfactions, largely 


social 
transcend the nation. 
primitive in type, that are sanctioned and pro- 
moted by the myth of race superiority must be 
discovered to be inferior to satisfactions that 
are available only to persons who prize human- 
ity as such, whether in themselves or in others. 
The glow that now attends youth’s participation 
in labor must be heightened by the discovery 
that work ean have a vastly greater meaning, as 
in rebuilding the places laid waste by the pres- 
ent leadership of labor. These changes in 
youthful experience will summarize themselves 
in a sense of being released from restrictions 
and becoming free men. 

By these experiences the idea of democracy 
ean be given substance, and it ean become a con- 
viction. But attempts to communieate the con- 
cept apart from experience of the thing itself 
may expect to fail. The same principle holds 
for adults. A process of genuine adult re-edu- 
cation can be instituted without a suggestion of 
putting adults under schoolmasters. Patient, 
unvarying good will that invites co-operation 
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and initiative on the part of the vanquished is 
good educational as well as political technique. 

These are educational desiderata, not a school 
program. Program-making may have to wait 
upon events. But the magnetic compass is not 
more necessary for navigation of the oceans 
than an educational compass is necessary for 
really ending the war. Here is where educa- 
tionists “come into the picture.” They are the 
persons whose occupation and technical knowl- 
edge have to do specifically with the mental 
whereby selves and societies are 
formed. Postwar reconstruction requires such 
technical services, and Julian Huxley and Pro- 
fessors Kandel and Kotschnig do not exagger- 
ate the possible value of organizing them on 
an international and world-wide seale. Some 
unique contributions may be expected from the 
United States of America. For here the demo- 
cratic experiment of free schools for the whole 
of a heterogeneous population took its start; 
here children of polyglot origins meet one an- 
other at the schoolhouse as equals; in these 
schools pupils participate with their elders in 
the management of their little society; and 
many of them participate also in the affairs of 
the community. Our theories of education not 
only have corresponding room for democracy; 
they espouse it as a goal. In this country, in 
short, there exists a unique mass of school ex- 
perience and of educational philosophy, all 
headed toward democracy. 

Nevertheless, the reconstruction of the Axis 
schools will make demands that American schools 
never have met and satisfied, demands that are 
unmentioned in our philosophies of education. 
We never have contemplated the educational 
transformation of an enemy population into a 
friendly one, never the conversion of individual 
pupils from anti-democracy to its opposite. 
Our schools and our educational philosophies 
reflect the fact that our pupils imbibe elements 
of democracy with their mothers’ milk, so to 
say. In spite of inconsistencies in our polities, 
and in spite of our social immaturity, the chil- 
dren of this country bring with them to the 
schoolhouse points of view, assents, hopes, and 
habits that favor the enterprise of the teacher 
of democracy. Upon such pupils our eduea- 
tional theorizers have their eye. Theories that 
emphasize discipline have in mind the habitua- 


processes 
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tion of pupils to what already is socially ac- 
cepted and therefore deep in the pupil him- 
self. A far profounder experience of coercion 
than our most conservative theories of disci- 
pline have dreamed of has to be handled in the 
Axis schools. American theories that put in 
the forefront of schooling a body of ideas that, 
because they are essential to a working democ- 
racy, deserve a dominant place in the eurricu- 
lum, What such 
theories require of American schools is that 


have a similar limitation. 
certain ideas that already are confusedly pres- 
ent in the popular mind should be lifted out 
of their confusion so that they ean be instru- 
ments of definite self-guidance by the citizen. 
In none of the Axis countries will these ideas 
have any such priority. Not only will teaching 
have to begin at the zero point in respect to 
understanding; it will be obliged to change the 
very climate of the mind. American theories 
called Progressive, in turn, take as principles 
of edueation certain rather distinctive aspects 
of our present American life—‘doing things,” 
self-activity, co-operation through free and 
flexible groupings, the 
thought and action, and of freedom and dis- 
cipline. These things have a natural “feel” 
here, but the acquisition of such a “feel” over 
there would be hindered by pressure from 
domestic, social, and religious traditions. In 
short, American educators are prepared for the 
new task in one sense only: their background 
of experience and of thought is excellent prepa- 
ration for the fresh thinking and experimenta- 
tion that now are required. 

Our unpreparedness is greatest in respect to 
tensions that are called (and misealled) racial. 
Neither our schools, nor our educational phi- 
losophies, nor our religious faiths have really 
tackled the problem that is presented by the 
existence side by side in this country of an al- 
legedly superior and an allegedly inferior race. 
The schools of the state and the schools of the 
churches have given it palliative treatment, 
some of which has value, but none of which 
reaches the root of our growing trouble. If the 
superiority-inferiority allegation be true, one 
kind of power-distribution is required; if it be 
untrue, a contrary and vastly different distri- 
bution of power is a demand alike of reason 
and of sympathy. A primary, unfulfilled fune- 


interpenetration of 
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tion of education in respect to this matter is to 
find the truth, spread the truth, and help the 
young to incorporate it into their purposes. 
These considerations lead toward the rather 
surprising conclusion that between prospective 
pupil-experience in Axis countries and pros- 
pective experience of teachers of democracy in 
these countries there is a large degree of con- 
tinuity. On both sides the required educational 
process will to some extent go against the grain. 
The teachers, whencesoever they are drawn, will 
be products of a culture that has not arrived 
The 
old challenge will apply, “Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself also?” One 
might almost say that “Solvitur ambulando,” 


but at most is endeavoring to reach port. 


proving by actually moving that we can move, 
is the correct answer to our doubts. Our pri- 
mary reliance must be placed upon persons who 
already combine the two attitudes of teacher 
and learner. 
spirit of science, which harbors within itself a 
fellowship of inquiry that knows no boundaries 
of nation or of race, is our chief asset for se- 


This is as much as to say that the 


curing teachers and for suecess in teaching. 
Science is, in fact, democracy of the intellect. 
Because it has not been completely dislodged in 
Axis countries there is a modicum of wisdom in 
the opinion that the reconstruction of German 
education must be accomplished by Germans 
themselves. Certainly reliance can and must be 
placed upon Germans who have retained their 
intellectual integrity. 

Religion, also, in its race-transcending prin- 
ciple of the worth and dignity of human beings, 
harbors within itself an urge toward demoe- 
racy. The foreign-missionary movement is, in 
fact, a main source of the almost world-wide 
yearning toward democracy on the part of de- 
pressed peoples. In the United States, political 
democracy at least has the support of each of 
our three chief religions. But on the continent 
of Europe we behold Catholics supporting 
Franco and making terms with Italian Fascism, 
and Protestants, though they loudly complain 
againtst anti-democratic political control, ab- 
staining from commitment to its opposite. Un- 
der these conditions it would be a happy eir- 
cumstance if American religionists should en- 
deavor to convince their European brethren 
that Christianity itself leans toward democratic 
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reconstruction in the Axis countries. Unfortu- 


nately, however, the theological currents at 
present flow from Europe to America, not from 
Moreover, even in this 
country, religious approaches to 


tions rarely tackle the problem of the distri- 


America to Europe. 
social ques- 
bution of power. The main endeavor has been 
to widen and deepen fellowship within exist- 
ing power systems. Christian missions have 
wrestled more or less with the superiority com- 
plex that almost all Americans carry with them 
when they visit Oriental countries, but there has 


been little wrestling with the power problem. 


ak 
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In respect to both Japan and India, the power 
problem is now revealed as being at the very 
heart of the moral concerns with which mis- 
sionaries have supposed themselves to be deal- 
ing. The inference that should be drawn from 
all this is not that the relation of religion to 
postwar educational reconstruction is negligi- 
ble, but rather that here is a resource of great 
potency if we can get it into action. Protestant 
theologians could influence the leaders of Euro- 
pean Protestantism; American Catholics could 
influence even the Vatican’s political align- 
ments. 





AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Tur Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 

cation held its first long working conference at 

the University of Wisconsin, August 17-28. 

Fifty-four men and women were in attendance, 


All but 


one of the 15 organizations comprising the coun- 


most of them for the full two weeks. 


cil were represented. 

During the first week, the delegates met every 
morning in five discussion groups to consider 
the following topies: (1) developing the teacher 
as a person, under the leadership of Paul V. 
Sangren, president, Western Michigan College 
of Edueation (Kalamazoo); (2) developing the 
teacher as a professional worker (a) through 
the understanding of children and youth, led by 
Jean Betzner, associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; (b) 
through an understanding of society, led by 
W. Earl Armstrong, field co-ordinator, Com- 
mission on Teacher Edueation; (¢) through 
specialized competencies, led by Karl W. Bige- 


low, and (d) 


through participation in educational planning 


director of the commission; 
and personal development by group action, led 
by Charles E. Prall, field co-ordinator for the 
commission. 

During the second week, the several delegates 
met by organizations to consider the implica- 
tions for their own programs of the first week’s 
discussions. 

The 15 organizations comprising the council 
are: the AASA; the AATC; the Association 
for Childhood Edueation; the Commission on 


Teacher Edueation, NCE; the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA; the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA; the National Association of Colleges and 
Departments of Education; the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals; the 
National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification; the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching; the National Association of Teacher 
Edueation Institutions in Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts; the National Institutional Placement As- 
sociation; the National League of Teachers’ 
Associations; the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education; and the Teachers Col- 
lege Personnel Association. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF STATIS- 
TICS OF PRIVATE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
1940-41 
A RECENT release from the U. S. Office of 
statistics of enrollments 
(ineluding 


Education reports 
(1940-41) in 


schools as follows: 


private parochial) 








Nursery school 6,720 
Kindergarten 50,621 
Elementary school 2,095,938 
High school 457,768 
Secondary postgraduate and collegi- 

ate departments 9,188 
Total 2,620,235 


On the basis of information from all available 
sources, the total number of pupils enrolled in the 
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private elementary and secondary schools for the 
United States is estimated roughly at 3,000,000 
pupils for 1940-41. The total enrollment for the 
public elementary and secondary schools for 1939- 
‘“Thus, the private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the country ac- 


40 was 25,500,000 pupils. 


count for more than 10 per cent of the grand total 
enrolled by all schools both privately and publicly 
supported. ’’ 

Of the 9,730 private and parochial elementary 
schools or departments in 1940-41, 9,164, or 94.2 
per cent, reported some religious affiliation or con- 
trol; 566 were nonsectarian. The 7,944 schools of 
the Roman Catholic denomination represented 81.6 
The Luth- 
eran elementary schools were next in importance 


per cent of the total number reported. 


with a total of 890; while the nonsectarian ele- 
mentary schools ranked as third most numerous. 

Since 1894-95, the only denominational secondary 
schools to increase in numbers and student enroll- 
ment are those controlled by the Roman Catholic, 
Protestant Episcopal, and Seventh-Day Adventist 
groups. In the 46-year period, the Roman Catho- 
lie secondary schools reported increases of 1,825 
schools and of 348,346 pupils. 


The private and parochial schools covered by 
the report employed in 1940-41 a total of 94,977 


teachers. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PLANS 
FOR RETURNING VETERANS 

Tue University of Illinois has plans formu- 
lated to meet “squarely and immediately the 
individual educational needs of returning vet- 
erans.” According to a recent press release 
(August 26), a committee has been studying 
the problems and laying its plans for several 
months. The program becomes operative as 
soon as it receives approval of the trustees. 

If present plans are carried out, “traditional 
entrance and curricular requirements of the 
university” will be modified to meet the indi- 
vidual backgrounds and needs of the returning 
“veterans”—a term used by the committee to 
include demobilized men and women from both 
the and the war 
Because these veterans will be more mature than 
the students coming directly from the high 
schools, and because many will have had special 
training in the services or in industry as well 


armed services industries. 


as the advantages of foreign travel, the com- 
mittee has recommended that entrance require- 
ments be adapted to meet individual needs, and 
that the needed curricula be arranged regard- 
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less of present course prerequisite require- 
ments. 

Under the proposed plan, a special committee 
would handle the problems of admission and 
curricula, and extensive use would be made of 
the Personnel Bureau and its testing activities 
to place and guide the veterans in their work. 
The committee foresees a need for special indi- 
vidualized curricula to meet the backgrounds 
and desires of many veterans. 

The university’s present wartime accelerated 
program should be continued after the war as 
long as it is needed, the committee believes. It 
points out that many of the veterans will wish 
to complete their training as rapidly as possible. 
For some of the former students who left the 
classroom for war, refresher courses will doubt- 
less be required to enable them to take up their 
work where they dropped it. 


THE THIRD DELTA PI EPSILON 
CONTEST 


D. C. LessenBERRY, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, and president, Delta 
Pi Epsilon (National Honorary Graduate Fra- 
ternity in Business Education), announeed, Au- 
gust 30, the third annual open contest for “re- 
search studies of merit in the field of business 
edueation completed between January 1, 1942, 
and September 1, 1943.” The 
December 31, 1943. 


contest closes 


To be eligible for consideration, research studies 
should be of significance to a large number of busi- 
ness teachers and should not have been the basis 
for articles written by the contestants which have 
appeared in journals with national distribution. 
The winning study will be published by the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, and the 
author will receive 50 copies of his study. Copies 
will be distributed to the membership of Delta Pi 
Epsilon and to libraries. 


Contestants are requested to express their 
studies, prepaid, to Mrs. Helen M. Johnston, 
chairman, Research Committee, Van Rensselaer 
Hall, Cornell University, before January 1, 
1944. 
addressed to Mrs. Johnston. 


Inquiries concerning the contest may be 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS OF THE DI- 
VISION OF GRAPHIC ARTS 
DesPITE the exigencies of war, the Division 
of Graphie Arts, U. S. National Museum, con- 
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tinues to make available seven traveling exhibits 
illustrating the various processes of the graphic 
arts for the use of schools, colleges, publie li- 
braries, museums, and organizations that are 
interested in how prints are made. Each exhibit 
contains the same information, illustrating and 
describing briefly the following processes of 
printing: wood cut, Japanese print, wood en- 
graving, line engraving, photo-lithography, silk- 
stencil printing, mezzotint, etching, aquatint, 
lithography, aquatone, halftone, collotype, pho- 
togravure, rotogravure, bank-note engraving, 
and water-eolor printing. 

The schedule for the present season is being 
arranged and many dates are still open, accord- 
ing to R. P. 
The exhibits are lent on the following eondi- 
tions: 


lolman, curator of the division. 


Periods of about a month. Allowance for ship- 
ping time must be deducted so that the exhibition 
must not extend over three weeks. 

Iixpress charges must be guaranteed by the ex- 
hibitor both from Washington and return or to the 
next exhibitor. 

Forwarding must be attended to promptly, at 
least three days before the end of the month... . 

It is that exhibits are to be 
displayed for the benefit of the public, with edu- 


understood these 
cational intent, and are not to be used for private 
gain. 


Applications and correspondence should be 
addressed to: U. S. National Museum, Division 


of Graphie Arts, Washington, D. C. 


A REPORT SOON TO BE ISSUED ON 
THE MATHEMATICS NEEDED BY 
INDUCTEES 


of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics plans to publish early 


A COMMITTEE 


in the fall a report concerning the minimum 
of mathematics needed by the large majority of 
Army inductees in the 13 weeks of basie train- 
ing. The statement will report an investigation 
made with the co-operation of the Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch, Industrial Person- 
Jes 
The results of the investi- 


nel Division, Army Service Forces, and the 
Office of Edueation. 
gation are based upon consultations with over 
200 Army officers serving as instructors in basic 
training and upon observation of soldiers at 


work in many training centers. It will define 
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for teachers of mathematics, principals, and 
superintendents the mathematics needed by en 
listed men doing the least specialized work in 
the Army. The report will not consider mathe- 
maties on a higher level for enlisted men serving 
as specialists and for officer candidates, but will 
deal in considerably more detail with the ele- 
mentary mathematies of a special one-year 
course proposed by a previous committee. An- 
nouncement of publication will be made through 
national educational journals. 

The members of the committee are: Virgil S. 
Mallory, professor of mathematics, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Montclair), chairman; 
Rolland R. Smith, Springfield (Mass.) public 
schools; C. Louis Thiele, Detroit publie schools; 
and F. Lynwood Wren, Julia A. Sears pro- 
fessor of mathematics, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. William A. 
Brownell, professor of educational psychology, 
Duke University, is serving as consultant for 
the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch of 
the War Department; John Lund and Giles M. 
Ruch are representing the U. S. Office of Edu- 
sation. 


THE EAST AND WEST ASSOCIATION 


A RECENT communication sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society, by Lily Edelman, edueational director 
of the East and West Association, outlines cer- 
tain services that the association is prepared 
to offer to schools, colleges, clubs, and organi- 
zations interested in “mutual knowledge and 
understanding of the life of the Oriental and 
the American peoples.” 

The association, which is a nonprofit, non- 
political courses for 
teachers “which provide background and sug- 
gestions for their teaching about peoples of 
other countries.” China, India, the Near East, 
and Russia are among the countries covered. 
The organization maintains a college bureau 
that arranges visits to colleges by a “carefully 
selected group of representatives from Great 
Britain, South America, China, India, Russia, 
and other countries.” 


organization, conducts 


The representatives re- 
main for several days, giving lectures and par- 
ticipating in informal discussions. 

Asia and the Americas is published monthly 
by the association and records, in addition to 
special articles, reports of activities among the 


. 
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various chapters, news, and information about 
books and teaching materials. Books appearing 
under the imprint of the association are “Hand- 
book of Malay Language,” “Handbook of Chi- 
nese Writing,” “The Legacy of Asia to the 
West: A Symposium,” and pamphlets (study 
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guides), such as “The People of China,” and 
“The People of India.” 

For information relative to membership in 
the association or for a description of courses 
and lectures, address The East and West Asso- 
ciation, 40 Kast 49th Street, New York City. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

SisteR Mary FReperick, former dean of 
studies, St. Mary’s College (Notre Dame), has 
been appointed president, Dunbarton College of 
Holy Cross (Washington, D. C.), to sueceed 
Mother M. Rose Elizabeth, who founded the col- 
lege and became its first president (1935) and 
who was recently elected superior general of 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


Sister Mary Perer, dean, Rosary College 
(River Forest, Ill.), has been appointed to the 
presidency. Sister Mary George, instruetor in 
Romance languages, succeeds Sister Mary Peter. 


Harotp Dana Hopxrns, professor of speech 
and head of the department, Heidelberg Col- 
lege (Tiffin, Ohio), has been elected president, 
Defiance (Ohio) College. 


ArtHUR Howarp HuaGues, dean, Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford, Conn.), has been appointed 
acting president to serve until a successor to the 
late Reverend Remsen B. Ogilby, whose death 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 
14, can be named. 


PHILLIP J. RULON, associate professor of edu- 
sation, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, has been appointed acting dean of 
the school, effective September 1. Dr. Rulon 
will serve during the leave of absence granted to 
the dean, Francis T. Spaulding, who is serving 
the War Department as chief, Education 
Branch, Special Service Division. 


Caprain CuiaupE QO. Bassert, instructor in 
naval science, Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
(Hyannis), has sueceeded Captain Robert M. 
Gray in the superintendency. Captain Gray 


has been retired because of “physical disability 
which is the result of an incident in the service.” 








Harry P. MEIsLtAHN, athletic coach, Poly- 
technic Preparatory Country Day School 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.), has been appointed head- 
master, Albany (N. Y.) Academy. 


THE following changes in staff were an- 
nounced by Valparaiso (Ind.) University, Sep- 
tember 1: In the department of music, Theodore 
Hoelty-Nickel, formerly head of the department 
of music, Luther College (Decorah, Iowa), has 
been appointed head of the department; Alfred 
Bischel, formerly head of the department of 
musie, Concordia Collegiate Institute (Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.), instruetor in orchestral instru- 
ments; and Newman Powell, concert pianist, 
instructor in music. Walter Bauer, professor of 
history, has been named acting head of the de- 
partment, to serve during the absence of E. G. 
Schwiebert, who has been given leave for work 
with the Army Specialized Training Program, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Dorothea 
Siebert, former instructor in home economics, 
University of Illinois, has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of home economics; Louise Wat- 
son, of the physical-education staff, University 
of Illinois, instructor in physical education for 
women; W. W. Bloom, formerly a teacher in 
the public schools of Chicago, instructor in 
biology, and Andrene Kaufmann, of the Chi- 
eago Institute of Fine Arts, part-time member 
of the department of art. Kermit Carlson, in- 
structor in mathematies, has resigned to aecept 
a post with the ASTP, State University of Towa. 

CoLONEL Epwin Y. Arco, who has been a 
member of the general staff of the War Depart- 
ment, Washington, has been assigned to Louisi- 
ana State University as commandant of cadets 
and professor of military science and tactics to 
sueceed Colonel George F. N. Dailey, whose 
routine retirement from the Army becomes ef- 
fective, September 30. 
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Tue University of Wyoming has sent to 
ScHoot AND Society the following list of ap- 
pointments to the staff: Andre Lobanov-Rostov- 
sky, of the University of California, associate 
professor of history; Frank Van Alstine, associ- 
ate professor of edueation and superintendent 
of the experimental school, University of Ten- 
associate professor of social studies, 
High School; 


rraduate student, the Johns Hopkins University, 


nessee, 
University Ona_ Bielogurskas, 
assistant professor of political science; Edward 
C. Varnum, of Hamline University (St. Paul, 
Minn.), assistant mathematics ; 
Wilma KE. Reinhardt, of Kent (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity, assistant professor of home economies ; 
J. F. 
sistant professor of veterinary science and bac- 


professor of 


Ryff, veterinarian, Billings (Mont.), as- 
teriology; Harriet E. Swaim, teacher of voea- 
tional home economies, Oregon State College, 
assistant professor of teacher training in voca- 
Roice H. 


graduate student, Cornell University, assistant 


tional home economies; Anderson, 


professor and research assistant in agricultural 
Mary KE. MeMenamy, 
physician, Brooklyn (N. Y.), assistant univer- 


economies ; practicing 
sity physician; Wess H. Newton, assistant state 
Martha J. Ulrich, 
clothing specialist, extension division, Colorado 


labor supervisor; former 
State College, clothing specialist, extension ser- 
Gudrun Adolph- 
son, former graduate assistant in the university, 


vice; and to instructorships 


psychology; James G. Barton, of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, English; 
R. H. Denniston, of the University of Arizona, 
zoology; John Deti and Philip Kearney, health 
and physical edueation for men; George Walter 
Garrett, science in the University High School; 
Walter Gieseke and Bernice Udick, modern lan- 
guages; Erwin W. Kammer, former instructor 
in physies, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts, and Ward C. Low, physies; 
Hazel C. Olson, former eritic teacher, Western 
State 
Seales, critic teacher, University of Tennessee, 


Illinois Teachers College, and Bonnie 


elementary education. Lael R. Harrison, for- 
merly with the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station (Ogden, Utah), is field as- 
Robert E. 
Pfadt, assistant research entomologist. 


sistant in seed certification, and 


Arous ASADIAN has been appointed in charge 
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of kindergarten and primary teacher training, 
Edgewood Park College, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Junior 


Tue following changes in staff at Kent State 
University were announced, August 31: Cleo 
Crow has been promoted to the headship of the 
department of secretarial science; Lena M. En- 
glish, to the posts of university physician and 
associate professor of health and physical edu- 
cation; William S. Shepherd, to an assistant 
professorship of political science and sociology ; 
William G. Meinke, to an associate professor- 
ship; and Thomas M. H. Blair, Laura M. Hill, 
and John L. Dirkson, to assistant professor- 
ships. Leaves of absence have been granted to 
Stanley Corey, associate professor of economics, 
with the Naval Reserve; J. A. 
Herrick, assistant professor of biology, to the 


for service 
Medical School, University of Michigan; Clau- 
dine Harris, instructor in health and physical 
education, to the Women’s Marine Corps; and 
Raymond K. Moran, instructor in business edu- 
cation, for service with the Army. 


JouN Herroup LANCASTER, librarian, Heidel- 
berg College, has been granted leave of absence 
to accept an assistant professorship of library 
science, University of Illinois. 


MAbDELINE W. NICHOLS, who is participating 
in a national survey of the teaching of Spanish, 
has been appointed visiting lecturer in the de- 
partment of history, Goucher College, Balti- 
more. Dr. Nichols, who will give courses in 
colonial Latin-American history and in the his- 
tory of Mexico and South America since 1823, 
W. Gray- 
son Birch, former instructor in French and 


will go to the college next January. 


Spanish, Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Spanish; Doro- 
thy Shields, assistant professor of economics 
and sociology, Pennsylvania College for Wo- 
men (Pittsburgh), assistant professor of polit- 
ical science and director of admissions, to sue- 
ceed Naomi Riches, associate professor of his- 
tory, who has been appointed to the Social 
Board; Elizabeth D. Robinton, of 
Woman’s College of the University of North 


Carolina, sueceeds Harriette Dryden Vera, as- 


Security 


sistant professor of physical education, as in- 
structor in the department of physiology and 
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hygiene; Ernest Joseph M. Lert, visiting lee- 
turer in music, and Otto Ortmann, former di- 
rector, Peabody Conservatory of Music, will 
take over the work of Wilmer T. Bartholomew, 
assistant professor of music, who is on leave of 
absence for service with the National Defense 
Program. Dorothea Wyatt, professor of  his- 
tory, is now a lieutenant in the SPAR. Wilfred 
A. Beardsley and Esther J. Crooks, of the de- 
partment of Romance languages, are on leave 
of absence, Dr. Beardsley to serve as senior 
liaison officer, Board of Economie Warfare; 
Dr. Crooks, to “organize a program of English 
studies in Lima (Peru) under the auspices of 


the U. S. Government.” 


EveELYN R. Erickson has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of costume design, University 
of Texas. 

CHANGES as follows have been made in the 
staff of Beloit (Wise.) College: Kirt E. Mont- 
gomery, instructor in public speaking, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, has been appointed head of the 
department of speech, to succeed G. F. Rass- 
weiler, retired; and R. Ronald Palmer, former 
co-ordinator of the civilian-pilot training pro- 
gram, the James Millikin University (Decatur, 
Ill.), head of the department of physics, to sue- 
ceed Vernon A. Suydam, retired. Ethel Alpen- 
fels, special lecturer, the University of Chicago, 
last April took over the courses of Paul H. 
Nesbitt, professor of anthropology, who was 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Forces for special desert-warfare research. 
Caroline Burr, curator, Theodore Lyman Wright 
Art Hall, has retired, and Ole N. deWeerdt, 
head of the department of psychology, has re- 
signed. 

JAMES W. MartTIN, director, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Kentucky, has been 
elected first vice-president of the Tax Institute 
(New York City), “which has been reincorpo- 
rated into an independent, nonprofit organiza- 
tion to disseminate information on tax and tax 
policies.” The institute had been a division of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
since 1940. 

Watter D. CockinG, former dean, College of 
Education, University of Georgia, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor, The School Executive. 
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GEORGE ALFRED STINCHCOMB, professor of 
physics, Heidelberg College, has been appointed 
developmental physicist of the Cwens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Muncie, Ind. 


Epwin R. Van KLEECK, assistant commis- 


sioner of edueation for instructional super- 
vision, New York State Education Department, 
has been assigned to direct the department’s 
newly organized $4,000,000 community sehool- 
luneh program. “Public and private schools 
and other child-welfare institutions may par- 
ticipate in the program provided that they are 
nonprofit organizations.” The Federal Food 
Distribution Administration is co-operating with 
the department in making the program available. 


RuHopEN B. Eppy, superintendent of schools, 
Brookfield (Mass.), has succeeded Clark W. Me- 
Dermith as superintendent of schools, Laconia, 
N. H. Mr. MeDermith’s appointment to the 
superintendency, Salem (Mass.), was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 10. Inasmuch as 
Mr. Eddy eannot take office until October 1, 
Leonard Morrison, of the department of eduea- 
tion, Keene (N. H.) Teachers College, will serve 
as acting superintendent in the interim. 


W. R. Gopwin, whose resignation from the 
superintendency of schools, La Porte (Ind.), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 31, 
superintendent of schools, 


has been elected 


Hutehinson, Kans. 


Harotp H. PunkKE, professor of edueation, 
Georgia State Woman’s College ( Valdosta), has 
been granted leave of absence for the duration 


of the war. 


AuicE M. Movupy, professor of French, and 
J. W. L. Jones, professor of psychology, Heidel- 
berg College, have been retired after nineteen 
years and forty-one years of service, respec- 
tively. 

Wiutuiam W. Raker, director of the labora- 
tory schools, State Teachers College (Kutztown, 
Pa.), and supervising principal of the city’s 
publie schools, has resigned from the latter post, 
to be sueceeded by Norman L. Frey, supervising 
principal, Newmanstown, Pa. Mr. Frey, in 
turn, is sueceeded by John M. Leidich, assistant 
principal of schools, Millcreek Township. 
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Recent Deaths 

Husert GARRETT, director, Placement Bureau, 
and since 1930 a member of the social-sciences 
staff, Northwest State Teachers Col- 
lege (Maryville), died, August 29. 


Missouri 


Merton WIuson, head of the department of 
chemistry and since 1914 a member of the staff, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, died, 
August 31. 


ARTHUR P. WADLUND, head of the department 
of physies, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), 
died, September 1, at the age of forty-seven 
Dr. Wadlund, who was widely known in 
scientific cireles as an authority on X-ray, had 


years. 


served the college since 1923. 


THOMAS GILBERT PEARSON, president emer- 
itus, National Association of Audubon Societies, 
died, September 3, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Dr. Pearson, one of the country’s best-known 
conservationists, had served as professor of biol- 
ogy (1899-1901), Guilford College (N. C.), and 


in a similar post (1901-04), North Carolina 


Normal and Industrial College for Women. 
Since 1904, he had devoted his entire service 


to wild-life conservation. 


CHARLES Harris, professor emeritus of Ger- 
man, Western Reserve University, died, Sep- 
tember 3. Dr. Harris, who was eighty-three 
years old at the time of his death, had taught 
German in (1883-86), Vin- 
cennes (Ind.), before going to the Southern 
Illinois State Normal School Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale) as pro- 
fessor of German and French. He served as 
professor of German (1888-93), Oberlin (Ohio) 
College, Western 
from 1893 until his retirement, 1930. 


private schools 


(now 


and at Reserve University 

Harry Justin Roppy, former professor of 
geology and executive curator of the museum, 
Franklin and Marshall College (Laneaster, Pa.), 
died, September 4, at the age of eighty-seven 
years. Dr. Roddy had served as a teacher in 
publie schools (1882-91), and on the staff of the 
State Normal Sehool (Millersville, Pa.) as a 
teacher (1893-1902) and head of the depart- 
ment of natural sciences (1902-26), before go- 
ing to Franklin and Marshall College in 1926. 


AveS HrpiitKa, noted anthropologist and 
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curator, U. S. National Museum, sueeumbed to 
a heart attack, September 5, at the age of sev- 
enty-four years. Dr. Hrdli¢ka was retired from 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1942, but because 
of the war he wished to continue his work, and 
the institution restored him to active status. 


THE REVEREND DuncAN BLAcK MACDONALD, 
professor emeritus of Semitie languages, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Theological Seminary, died, Sep- 
tember 6, at the age of eighty years. 


Other Items of Interest 


AccorDING to Edpress News Letter, August 
28, Milton Eisenhower, whose appointment as 
president, Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science (Manhattan), was reported 
in ScHoon AND Society, May 22, asked his 
brother, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, whether 
he should aecept the post. General Eisenhower 
replied: “Take it. A large part of the kind of 
peace achieved after the war rests on the prin- 
ciples laid down in American schools.” 


James G. VAN Derpoot, head of the depart- 
ment of art, University of Illinois, has an- 
nounced that a four-year curriculum in oceu- 
pational therapy has been organized at the 
university. “The program conforms with the 
most advanced practices advocated by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and leads to a Bache- 
lor of Science degree.” The eurriculum is said 
to be the “‘first offered in the state in the present 
emergency.” 


DurING the past summer session, students in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for the 
first time received credit for a course in music 
based on radio programs. Lilla Belle Pitts, as- 
sociate professor of musie, used broadeasts of 
the NBC network as basie source material in 
the course, “Music in General Culture.” One 
classroom session each week was held in the 
studio in Radio City during the broadeast of 
the Inter-American University of the Air series, 
“Musie at War.” 


THE Board of Supervisors, Louisiana State 
University, August 27, “voted the establish- 
ment of a research council, approved the ex- 
pansion of the university’s nutrition institute, 
and established a program of college honor- 
awards recognizing outstanding work in the 
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first-year class.” The board also approved the 
establishment of an educational-materials bu- 
reau which, in co-operation with the state de- 
partment of education, will prepare materials 
to be used in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the state. Benjamin F. Mitchell, 
professor of secondary education, was appointed 
director of the bureau; May W. De Blieux, in- 
structor in social sciences, associate director. 
Ernest A. Fieger, professor of chemistry, is 
acting as director of the nutrition institute dur- 
ing the absence of Horace P. Davis for service 
with the armed forces. 

CLASSES in mathematies at the University of 
Kansas top all others in enrollment. The office 
of the department, of which Ellis B. Stouffer is 
chairman, reported, September 1, that “more 
than 10,000 hours of math per week are being 
taught. This, the statisticians figured, is more 
than the total offerings of all departments in a 
college or university having an enrollment of 
approximately 600 students.” The many spee- 
ialized military training programs have been 
responsible for the increase of mathematical of- 
ferings. Guy W. Smith directs the courses for 
the Navy V-12 program for engineers; H. E. 
Jordan, for the Navy school for machinists 
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mates; and George B. Price, for the Army 


Specialized Training Program. In addition to 
full 
demie schedule in mathematics is maintained for 
staff of 40 


courses for the military program, a 


aca- 


civilian students. A teachers is 


required for the classes. 

Five educators have been named by Ameri- 
ean Legion state departments as “Men of the 
Year” $1,000 
Rosenstiel award that is given ‘‘to the legion- 


pandidates for the Lewis S. 


naire who has performed the most useful com- 
The 
winner will be selected by a board of judges 


munity service during the past year.” 


composed of national officers of the legion, 
Homer L. Chaillaux, director of the National 
The 


ne igi for the award are: Paul Wamsley, 
men eligible for the award Paul W ley 


Americanism Commission, has announced. 


principal, Elementary School 51, Buffalo; C. C. 
Ratcliff, superintendent of schools, Meadville 
(Miss.) ; Eugene P. Martin, teacher, East Lynn 
( Mass.) ; Clove, 
schools, Murray (Utah); and Charles S. Rising, 
superintendent of schools, White River June- 
tion, Vt. The award, which is given by Mr. 
Rosenstiel, chairman, Schenley Company, will 
be made at the annual convention of the legion 
to be held in Omaha, September 21-23. 


James superintendent of 


Shorter Papers... 





ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN GERMANY 

In a general way we all are familiar with the 
Nazi practices of government. But only when 
by chance we get a glimpse into the actual work- 
ings of the system, do we realize what life and 
work under Nazism must mean. 

I just happened to read a circular issued some 
time before the outbreak of the war by Dr. Rust, 
the Nazi minister of education. It is directed 
to those German university professors who at- 
tended scholarly and_ scientific conventions 
abroad, i.e., the leaders in their fields. In it 
the No. 1 Nazi educator complains indignantly 
that some German scientists have attended con- 
ventions abroad without presenting themselves 
to the official German representatives in that 
country. Such a procedure is verboten, declares 





Dr. Rust; the professor’s first act abroad must 
be a visit to the different German agencies there, 
for several reasons. He does not mention rea- 
son No. 1—it is too self-evident to all Nazis: 
traveling abroad has to be 


every German 


watched closely. As to the second reason, Dr. 
Rust is quite frank: Not even the leading Ger- 
man university teachers have any judgment of 
their own as to what they see and hear; they 
are in no way able to appraise properly the 
political and intellectual life of the visited 
country. Therefore their first duty after their 
arrival abroad is to get in touch with (1) the 
official German diplomatic representative; (2) 
the branch of the foreign organization of the 
Nazi party; and (3) the branch of the German 
Service (if available). 


Academie Exchange 
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From these agencies they will receive all the 
necessary information about the visited country, 
and in this way will get a true picture of exist- 
ing conditions. “Such contact,’ remarks Dr. 
Rust, “is especially important in countries 
where Jewry occupies a predominant position 
in cultural affairs and where emigrants push 
themselves into the foreground. . . (appar- 
ently “emigrants” are German citizens who have 
been stripped of their belongings and thrown 
out of the Reich). 
abroad should not visit all of these various Ger- 


man agencies, a “report of the reasons must be 


If any German professor 


furnished to me,” orders Dr. Rust. 

This is the tone in which the Nazi educator 
talks to the The 
form, “I order,” is his favorite expression, and 
the style and wording of the cireular is of a kind 


leaders of his universities. 


which no American teacher has ever seen or, let 
us hope, ever will see in any official announce- 
ment. 
Emit L. JoRDAN 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN, 
NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


DEMOCRACY’S CHILDREN 

THE most tragie aspect of Europe’s war is 
not the plunder and pillage of her cities; nor 
is it the deadly destruction of her homes and 
her factories; nor even is it the breakdown of 
her economic systems. Vital as all these are, 
they constitute only the material phases of a 
nation’s life. At some later day they can be 
rebuilt with even more efficient design. 

The most fearful dangers in all this war arise 
from what is happening to London’s children 
and to Berlin’s children and to the children of 
Coventry and Moseow and Warsaw and Stalin- 
grad. In London alone there are millions of 
boys and girls who must live in constant deadly 
fear and anxiety and hate, knowing not what 
the next day or the next hour will hold for their 
lives. If this condition maintains in London 
for long, ean this generation of young Britons 
provide a citizenry stable enough to rebuild 


English democracy ? 

If war conditions continue in the world for 
even a few years, there will grow a generation 
of children in every country, as in Britain, 
whose concepts of life and home and govern- 
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ment are shaped in terms of what they have 
experienced during the war years. They will 
have a warped and distorted understanding of 
their country’s traditions and institutions. We 
in America, for instance, shall continue to refer 
to our own government as a democracy, as it 
will be. But the children of America who now 
are growing up and who now are beginning to 
note the workings of government—will they 
understand that even democratic governments 
must work in specialized ways in wartime? If 
war continues five years, will our own youth 
come to feel that strict censorship of the press 
and rigid governmental control of prices are the 
normal workings of a democracy? Will they 
feel that governmental control of factories and 
of labor is a part of the American tradition? 
Can we make it clear to our children that the 
detailed regulations and restrictions now being 
placed upon private life and private business 
are not the normal practices of a democratic 
government, only specialized and temporary 
measures which we have voted upon ourselves 
for the very specific purpose of helping to win 
this war—that they are not inherent in gov- 
ernment itself? Can we make our children un- 
derstand that, when this specifie purpose is 
achieved, our government will and must drop 
all these special activities of detailed regulation 
and restriction? 

This all seems a terribly important problem 
to one who believes that a child’s concepts, his 
understandings and interpretations of life, come 
from his experiences, come largely from what 
he sees and hears, come from the conditions 
under which he lives. In 1939 the writer sat 
one day in a school lunchroom where a teacher 
pointed out a ten-year-old boy whose family 
had been on the relief rolls since the child was 
three. Each month for seven years the family 
had received a relief check; each day the child 
had been given a free lunch at school. Instead 
of understanding all this as a temporary mea- 
sure designed only to help the family over an 
emergency, this child was probably growing up 
to regard depression and unemployment and 
relief as a part of the American way of life. 
Relief had become for him a basic American 
institution. He had come to accept this as a 
satisfactory and desirable way to live; for it 
was all he knew. The same process of condi- 
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tioning is at work in the souls of our children 
in other directions now, and it holds dangerous 
possibilities. Educators should be keenly alert 
to this process. 

It is essential for adults now to clear their 
own thinking. They need to examine their own 
sense of values, their own understandings of 
American institutions and American traditions. 
Do adults really clearly understand the differ- 
ence between living in America and living in 
Japan, or Burma, or Norway, or Holland, or 
Poland, or France? Every father could profit- 
ably sit down with a textbook in American his- 
tory and read again in the light of today’s con- 
ditions those pages earrying the Constitution. 
So could every teacher. Especially should he 
reread the first eight of those ten amendments, 
adopted in 1791, guaranteeing the rights of per- 
Article I, for instance, has vital new 
meaning now. “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 


the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
” 


sons. 


right of the people peaceably to assemble... . 
Article IV has new freshness now; it could well 
have been written this month to proteet rights 
of Frenchmen or Norwegians. Note again its 
eternal timeliness: “The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched, and the person or thing 
to be seized.” 

Can these be interpreted for a child so that 
he can see how the terror of the Gestapo can 


so 





come only after these guarantees are lost 
that he ean see that this war is being fought not 
to protect wealth or territory, but to safeguard 
these basie guarantees of satisfactory human 
living? Can the child be shown that as long as 
we in America are strong enough to maintain 
these guarantees in our Constitution we shall be 
spared at home the terrors of government by 
gangsters? 

And our children must know that we cannot 
take these rights for granted, that we are not 
eternally safe simply because we now have con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom. Rather they 
must know that we shall continue free only as 
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long as the masses of our people believe so much 
in these principles of freedom that they will be 
willing even to sacrifice their lives to preserve 
them. 

In our enthusiasm for getting along with win- 
ning the war, teachers and parents must not 
permit children to lose sight of the fact that this 
thing we call America is made up chiefly of 
ideas about how people live together peaceably 
and satisfyingly. Our children must see America 
not primarily as a land of newer automobiles 
and better refrigerators than other countries 
have, nor as a land of ice-cream cones and foot- 
ball games. They must see the real worth in 
America as comprising those ideas about how 
people can live together; the idea that men ean 
live in a way permitting each to go to his own 
chureh, and yet all of them remaining friends 
and neighbors; the idea that each can be per- 
mitted to express his own personal opinion 
about religion or polities or the war itself with- 
out fear of concentration camps; the idea that 
his home and his grounds are his own private 
refuge, which cannot be entered, even by the 
police, except by a process defined by law and 
then only after a definite and specifie declara- 
tion of the things to be seized. 

Whose responsibility is it to help children 
keep this balance in their understandings about 
government and about democracy? The first 
responsibility rests on the home. The home has 
a primary obligation to assist children in think- 
ing through and understanding these problems; 
and next to the home, this responsibility falls 
heavily on the school. The school system pro- 
vides the only institution in our national life 
that can influence “all the children of all the 
people.” This gives the unifying force so neces- 
sary in solidifying a nation. The school’s task 
is twofold: first, to provide leadership in devel- 
oping the frame of mind that will understand 
and appreciate American life; and second, to 
provide the academic and technical training re 
quired for maintaining such a life. Both these 
tasks are important, and much depends on how 
well the schools will do them. If the schools 
cannot meet these obligations squarely, there is 
danger that we shall have a postwar generation 
ready and willing to follow some demagogue 
leader with a fatuous ism; a generation such as 
Hitler found in Germany after the last war. 
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Although a democracy must maintain for her 
children a positive and sound school system, 
teachers of mature understanding and 


outlook, 


danger that, instead of being strengthened to 


with 


broad there is at present imminent 


meet the rigorous demands of the times, the 


lower schools may be weakened. Many of their 


best and most vigorous men are being taken 


into the armed forees and thousands of the 
more capable women are leaving their desks be- 
cause of the higher salaries in the wartime activi- 
ties.of business and industry, thus creating a 
serious shortage of good teachers at a time when 
the sheer preservation of our democracy ealls 
This situation is creat- 
Re- 


cently, William Green, president of the Ameri- 


for them most urgently. 


ing concern among our nation’s leaders. 


can Federation of Labor, published a statement 
pointing to the dangers inherent in weakening 
a school system that is helping to develop for 
Americans their working 


twenty-odd million 


concepts of democracy. He requested teachers 
to stay at their posts; he insisted that the citi- 
zens of local communities investigate for them- 
selves salaries of teachers and see to it that they 
are paid a living wage; and he even suggested 
that the Federal self- 
defense find it necessary to supplement local 


government might in 
and state funds in order to provide schools with 
capable teachers. 

Paul V. MeNutt, charged with administering 
the nation’s manpower, took official recognition 
of this danger when he declared: 
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Some teachers have the mistaken idea that teach- 
ing is not war work. The nation’s demands on the 
Education Army should correet this misconception. 
Unless the Army or Navy or war industries draft a 
teacher for work of higher priority rating, he should 
It is the patriotic duty of teachers 
to continue teaching, despite the lure of services on 


stay at his post. 


other fronts. 


Although the direct prosecution of the war 
rests with the present adult generation, the na 
tion’s twenty-odd million children must not be 
lost sight of. They must be helped constantly 
in distinguishing between governmental prac- 
tices issuing from basic, constitutional, demo- 
cratic principles and those powers, more arbi- 
trary and dictatorial, which we have voluntarily 
granted our leaders on an emergency basis in 
order to expedite the winning of the war. We 
must keep before them always the real issues 
at stake in the fighting. We must engender in 
them a deep respect for the institutions peculiar 
to demoeracy and for the Constitution which 
provides the basie guarantees for our freedoms. 
We must, as never before, give them direct 
assistance in developing their working concepts 
of democracy. 

In this way we can be assured of a generation 
that will preserve and promote democracy; 
otherwise we may bequeath to democracy a 
generation ripe for revolution. 

GrorGeE H. DEER 

PRINCIPAL, THE LABORATORY SCHOOL, 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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A “RED HERRING” ACROSS THE TRAIL 
OF THE “TIMES” TEST 

A rep herring was dragged across the trail of 
The New York Times American history survey 
by H. S. Broudy of the State Teachers College 
(North Adams, Mass.) in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 14. 

Nothing more misleading, to my knowledge, 
has been written about the test. Mr. Broudy 
Says: 

It is conecivable and not improbable that a 
boy or girl can achieve the proper reverence for 
the expansion of the railroads without knowing too 
well the names of those who financed it. 


This is nonsense. Who suggested that the stu- 
dent should have a “proper reverence” for the 
expansion of the railroads? Certainly the de- 
signers of the Times test never had any such 
notion. Nor, as a matter of fact, did the test 
include any question relating to those who 
“financed” the railroads. 

Mr. Broudy’s paper, furthermore, sets forth 
certain assumptions that were supposedly part 
and parcel of the Times test. They were noth- 
ing of the kind. If Mr. Broudy wants the stu- 
dent to have a “proper reverence” for the ex- 
pansion of the railroads, he should say so. He 
should not imply that anybody else wants any- 
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thing of the sort. Knowing something about 
railroad history—even to the minimum extent 
of knowing three individuals connected with it— 


does not presuppose “a proper reverence” for it. 
Likewise, there is one revealing sentence in 
the article. It begins as follows: 
. . . While the apparent ignorance of the facts 
as shown by the Times test] is no assurance that 
attitudes and principles have been taught or re- 
tained... 


And so! Is it posible that Mr. Broudy toyed 
with the idea that ignorance of the facts of 
American history was evidence that the students 
must therefore know all about attitudes and 
principles? 

Just how much of the “spirit” of the Con- 
stitution you can catch without knowing a soli- 
tary thing it contains is not clear. Perhaps, 
also, it is possible the student can “feel” the 
personality and individual philosophy of the 
man Jefferson without being able to tell any- 
body a thing about him! 

Mr. Broudy talks about “fact-retention, per- 
manent attitudes, ability to use history for inter- 


Booke... 
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preting present problems,” as if they were sepa- 
rate compartments in the field of objectives. 
Actually, they are all interrelated, so much so 
that they cannot be isolated, one from the other. 
The truth is that “principles” and “attitudes” 
are not suspended in air. They are grounded in 
historieal facts and developments, and unless 
some understanding of these historieal facts and 
developments is obtained, however rudimentary 
this understanding is, they will revert to vague 
nothingness. 

The educational psychologists may be de 
lighted with Mr. Broudy’s paper. Those of us, 
however, who do not look down our noses at the 
most elemental knowledge of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights and outstanding events 
in American history, or dispose of them all as 
“mere facts” hardly worth remembering, will be 
saddened by the appearance so early of such a 
bright, red herring. 

HuGuH Russe. FRASER, 
Chairman, Committee on American 
History 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AN EXCURSION INTO SOCIOLOGY 

Society under Analysis: An Introduction to 
Sociology. Edited by ELMER PENDELL. Lan- 
vaster, Pa.: The Jaques Cattell Press, 1942. 
711 pp. $4.00. 


THERE is a feeling among the social scientists 
that sociology should be made respectable as a 
science. Coming as it does from the dethroning 
of philosophy—these people feel—sociology has 
grown by leaps and bounds and stepped into 
every field of human knowledge. No wonder 
that the farmers of these fields, especially in 
the fruitful soil of natural sciences, have become 
impatient that intruders should reap what they 
have sown. Among the more interesting at- 
tempts to befriend these farmers and to show 
inclination toward and respect for the methods 
and principles of natural sciences is the under- 
taking of Dr. Pendell and his twenty co-operat- 
ing sociologists. This group has written a new 
introduction to sociology, carefully got up by 
The Jaques Cattell Press and significantly titled 
“Society under Analysis.” More closely knit 


together than similar undertakings by a common 
understanding of and by agreement with Dr. 
Bernard’s well-known teachings, the contribu- 
tions differ only through either the ability of 
the writers in treating their subjects or the 
“treatability” of the subjects in a_ natural- 
science Way. 

There are, of course, many oversimplifica- 
tions. Nobody, for instance, can be expected to 
give a completely valid picture of psychology 
and social psychology in 36 pages. There are 
condensations in the chapter on biology which 
lay it wide open to attack. There are subjects 
which defy a natural-science approach—as, for 
instance, religion and the arts. Here 
usage of words and concepts should be more 
-arefully avoided than anywhere else. 
fortunate chapter, however, is Dr. Topping’s 
treatment of crime. 
lent list of selected references, but also his 
classifying outline of criminological theories is 
Dr. Bernard’s 
contribution, the chapter on social control, re- 


loose 
A very 


Not only has he an excel- 


worthy of study and adoption. 
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peats his now already classic scheme of the 
historic types of social control and ends with a 
very definite inclination to present-day politics. 
It would be unfair to go into a detailed descrip- 
For this book is a point 
of departure for mental adventure, not a sum- 
While it cannot 


tion of shortcomings. 


mary of ascertained wisdoms. 
be recommended, therefore, as an introduction 
to sociology, it could and should serve as a very 
valuable and almost unique text for general 
survey courses in the sophomore year, for ter- 
minal programs of junior colleges, and in the 
grrowing field of adult education. 
JosepH H. BUNZEL 


BALTIMORE 
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CAMPBELL, A. E. Higher Education and Its Future 
(Studies in Education No. 8). Pp. 43. New 
Zealand Couneil for Educational Research, South- 
ern Cross Building, Brandon St., Wellington C.1, 
N.Z. 1943. 





Doss, Maurice. U.S. S. R.: Her Life and Her 
People. Pp. 139. Tllustrated. The University of 
London Press Ltd., St. Hugh’s School, Bickley, 
Kent. 1943. Cloth board edition, 4/6d net; 
limp cloth, 3/6d. 

As a somewhat hurried answer to an apparently in- 
sistent demand of the present situation, this book 
has been written, with the intention. first of provid- 
ing merely an introduction to fuller studies, and 
secondly of addressing primarily children and young 
persons. 

ct) 

Schools—the Frontline of Democ- 

racy Yearbook of the Department of 

Elementary School Principals, NEA. Pp. 245- 

591. Illustrated. Published by the association, 

1201 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 1943. 

$2.00; quantity rates. 

A handbook of citizenship education with descrip- 

tions of programs and procedures which “have met 

the acid test of actual use.”” Available September 15. 
* 

Pegs of History—A Picture 

Book of World Dates. Pp. xii+46. Illustrated. 

Frederick A. Stokes. 1943. $2.00. 

Twenty great dates in history, from the beginning 

of the Christian era to the present. The drawings 

are by Rafaello Busoni. 


‘* Elementary 


??__9 9nd 


Fisu, HELEN DEAN. 


Gray, RutH A. An Annotated List of Inexpensive 
Publications on North Africa and the Middle and 
Near East. Pp. 9. U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington. 1943. 
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KARASZ, MARISKA. The Good Housekeeping See 
and Sew—A Picture Book of Sewing. Pp. xi+ 
82. Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes. 1943. 
$1.50. 

A learning-to-sew book for the beginner, done from 
the new approach of picture-instruction. 
e 


KELLY, Eric P. The Land of the Polish People. Pp. 
vi+72. Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes. 1943. 
$2.00. 

The first of a series of short informational books for 
boys and girls, each of which will provide a com- 
plete introduction to one of the countries of the 
United Nations. 

e 


RossELLo, P. Les Précurseurs du Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education—Un Aspect Inédit de 
]’Histoire de 1’E&dueation et des Institutions 
Internationale (Publications du Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education No. 80). Pp. 303. Illus- 
trated. Published by the bureau, Geneva. 1943. 
8 Swiss francs. 
° 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. Jobs and Security for To- 
morrow (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 84). Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 1943. 10¢. 

What kind of public work should we have after the 
war? What changes are needed in our social-se- 
curity laws? How do our social-security provisions 


compare with the Beveridge Plan? 
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